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A Study Report on the St. Louis Assembly 


At the Triennial Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches in St. Louis in 1957 the Bureau of Research 
and Survey conducted a unique experiment. Question- 
naires were distributed to all who registered and a high 
proportion of these were turned in during the Assembly 
at the Bureau booth in the exhibit area, Analysis of 
these returns provides data which make possible a de- 
scription of the Assembly and a study of some of the 
attitudes of those in attendance. This article, which sum- 
marizes some of the findings, has been written by two 
members of the Bureau staff. We believe that readers 
will find it interesting and worthy of serious consideration. 

Lavuris B. WHITMAN 
Executive Director, Bureau of 
Research and Survey 


A Study of a Major Church Assembly’ 
by 
GLEN W. TrimBteE, Director of Field Research, 
and ANNE Livery, Research Assistant 


It is perhaps natural to be far more willing to study 
and analyze others than to study and analyze ourselves. 
In the first case we are relatively disinterested, unthreat- 
ened, “objective”; in the second we are not. However, 
“know thyself” is an old and tested maxim which in 
the context of modern psychology is considered as a 
necessary dynamic of growth. The National Council 
took one preliminary step toward learning more about 
itself when its Bureau of Research and Survey conducted 


1The National Council Triennial Assembly, St. Louis, Decem- 
her, 1957 
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a questionnaire survey among the participants in the 
Triennial Assembly. 

The decision to conduct such a general survey was not 
a routine one, however. Doubts of many sorts were 
raised. Would not the delegates resent being questioned ? 
Would they believe in the questionnaire’s claim to ano- 
nymity? Might not the data reveal some “uncomplimen- 
tary” facts about the makeup of Assembly participants? 
Would an overdomination by the clergy, the wealthy, the 
aged be revealed? After all, what real value or utility 
could the questionnaire have anyway? These were only 
some of the questions raised. : 

It seems clear now that the extreme “fears” raised 
in advance were not justified by the findings. The high 
response from the delegates and the expressed views of 
many of them indicated real enthusiasm for the self- 
examination process itself. And for a very young and 
large institution, the data, while pointing up some areas 
in need of attention, are surprisingly favorable. To the 
extent of this relatively but not entirely superficial check- 
up, the patient proved remarkably healthy. 

There was diversity. Staff and non-staff personnel 
were about equally represented. Females and the non- 
ordained were “minority groups” but in substantial enough 
numbers to command real influence. The family income 
of 25 per cent was under $6,000, 64 per cent under 
$10,000. Forty-seven per cent were less than 50 years old. 
The question on obstacles to world Christian unity re- 
vealed a wide range of differing but complementing 
emphases. 

There was a healthy core of unity—of common ties. 
A high educational level attested to by the number of 
years of schooling was evident. There was a critically 
realistic approach in rating institutions (schools, churches, 
etc.). This was an action-oriented group with a high 
consensus on targets as illustrated by the 83 to 96 per 
cent verdict for the clergy speaking out on specific 
issues and by the three to one choice of local church 
leadership and support of integration forces in localities 
where racial desegregation becomes an issue. Their man- 
date was not only for action but for united action in which 
a high proportion see the National Council as the focal 
point for everything that can be done together. 

As further evidence of genuine interest in the self- 
examination process, numerous requests were made by 
persons answering the questionnaire that the results be 
published in some widely-circulated publications. In 
response to these requests some of the basic descriptive 
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information is presented below and a few of the attitudinal 
questions are discussed in brief. You will notice that 
generally data are presented for two groups, the total 
group of respondents and the denominationally-selected 
voting delegates. This second group, the voting delegates, 
has policy-making powers and votes on issues and resolu- 
tions as they arise. 

Status at Assembly; Of the total 702 respondents, 269 
were voting delegates. These 269 (43 per cent of all 
registered delegates) seem, on the basis of careful check- 
ing, to represent a fairly reliable sample of all delegates 
in attendance at the Assembly, both geographically and 
denominationally. 

Sex: Predominantly male. Of all respondents, 73 per 
cent were male, 26 per cent female. Among voting dele- 
gates, 80 per cent male, 19 per cent female.’ 

Employment: Practically all were employed in profes- 
sional or technical work. The second largest occupational 
group was housewives. 

Of all respondents, 29 per cent were denominational 
staff, 18 per cent councils of churches staff (including 
NCCC), and 51. per cent neither of these. Among official 
delegates, 38 per cent were denominationally employed, 
only 9 per cent employed by councils of churches, and 51 
per cent neither of these. 

Ordination: Among all respondents, 59 per cent were 
ordained persons. Among voting delegates, 67 per cent. 
The ordained, as would be expected, were mostly male. 
However the percentage of ordained females (seven per 
cent) was high compared with the proportion found in 
the general public. 

Education Level: Very high. Of all respondents, 85 
per cent had finished college or had advanced degrees. 
Among official delegates the percentage was even higher 
(90 per cent). 

Income Level: Total family income for all respondents : 
31 per cent under $6,000, 41 per cent $6,000 to $10,000, 18 
per cent $10,000 to $15,000 and eight per cent over $15,- 
000. The distribution among official delegates was skewed 
slightly toward the higher income brackets: 25 per cent 
under $6,000, 40 per cent $6,000 to $10,000, 23 per cent 
$10,000 to $15,000, and 10 per cent over $15,000. 

Age: In the total group, 49 per cent below 50 years, 
32 per cent 50-60 years, 19 per cent over 60 years. Official 
voters were slightly older on the average. There was a 
low representation of young adults among the official 
delegates, with 13 per cent under 40 years and only three 
per cent under 30. 

Class Identification: Overwhelmingly middle class, with 
82 per cent so identifying themselves. Among voting dele- 
gates the percentage was even higher. Verbal and written 
comments regarding this question—for example the one 
made by a woman delegate that she really felt she was 
“upper” class but “didn’t have the nerve” to mark it so 
on the questionnaire—tend to indicate some reluctance to 
declare class identification. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to in- 
clude all the results of the attitudinal questions. There are 
several, however, that might be of special interest. 

First, it is undoubtedly of interest to know what indivi- 
duals in attendance at the Triennial Assembly really con- 
sider the role of the National Council to be in the field 
of church life. Do they see it as one of expediency, an 


2 The reader will note that in many instances the percentages of 
a particular item do not total one hundred per cent. The per- 
centages not accounted for refer to “no response,” i.e., those persons 
who, for varied reasons, did not answer the question. 


organization in which denominations become involvej 
only when they cannot do a job themselves? Or do they 
believe that the Council ought to do everything that cap 
be done together? Or is the appropriate role somewhere 
between these two? 

Responses showed a clear majority (54 per cent) call. 
ing for the “all that can be done together” approach, 
Among official voters a larger percentage (13 per cent as 
compared with 8 per cent) considered the proper role as 
doing only what cannot be done denominationally, 38 per 
cent said a middle position was appropriate, but still 
plurality (47 per cent) favored the Council doing as much 
as possible together. 

Between denominational families, differences were jn 
evidence. Among the substantially represented denomina- 
tons, respondents affiliated with the United Church of 
Christ (a union in process of formation of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church and the General Council of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches) were most highly in favor 
(66 per cent) of the National Council doing as much as 
possible together; Lutheran bodies were the least so in- 
clined (30 per cent). 

Within denominational “families” themselves. striking 
inconsistencies exist. Among Methodists, for example, 
four denominations were included and as a group they 
were 54 per cent in favor of the National Council being 
the focal point of Protestant action. When the Methodist 
Church was separated from the other three Methodist 
bodies, however, all of which are Negro (AME, AMEZ 
and CME), a strong inconformity occurs. The Negro 
Methodists were 67 per cent in favor of the Council 
doing as much as possible; other Methodists only 47 per 
cent. 


As an initial investigation into the often-speculated- 
upon but little-known field of denominational shifting, 
two questions related to this topic were posed. One might 
expect that this group, closely connected with church 
activities, would have a lower incidence of crossing de- 
nominational lines than the general public. However, 21 
per cent of the respondents indicated that they were not 
now affiliated with the same denomination as they had 
been originally. Thirty-two per cent had married persons 
of a different denomination than their own. The tendency 
to remain within denominational boundaries seems to be 
stronger among official delegates, only 12 per cent be- 
ing of a denomination different from their original one 
and 27 per cent having married persons of another reli- 
gious affiliation. 


Perhaps the section of the questionnaire which evoked 
most comment, discussion and consternation was a ten- 
item matching exercise designed to discover the extent 
to which outstanding names in the field of human rela- 
tions are known. The names, their leadership identifica- 
tion and the percentage of persons properly identifying 
each one is given below. Of all respondents, 23 per cent 
were able to match all correctly. The voting representa- 
tives did better, 34 per cent having all correct. 

FE. Carson Blake, NCCC President, 92 per cent; Lyn- 
don Johnson, Texas Senator, 88 per cent; A. Clayton 
Powell, New York Congressman, 68 per cent: Henry 
Aaron, Baseball Player, 64 per cent; Mrs. L. C. Bates, 
Arkansas NAACP, 63 per cent; Brooks Hays, Arkansas 
Congressman, 62 per cent; Lester Pearson, Nobel Peace 
Prize, 57 per cent; Roy Wilkins, National NAACP 
Leader, 46 per cent; A. Philip Randolph, Union Leader. 
40 per cent; Lester Granger, Urban League Leader, 34 
per cent. 
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As a bit of fun, the correct identification of Henry 
Aaron, more commonly known as Hank Aaron—the Na- 
tional League’s Most Valuable Player of the Year—was 
correlated with the sex of the respondent. Indeed a dif- 
ferential was found: 72 per cent of the males correctly 
identified the baseball player, 44 per cent of the women! 

In the evaluation of five major institutions of the na- 
tio—schools, the federal government, churches, labor 
ynions and industry—in terms of how well each performs 
its special functions, the outstanding characteristic of the 
responses was the low evaluation of all institutions. 
Schools, which ranked highest among the five, were de- 
scribed as only midway between “fair” and “good.” The 
rating of the others was in the following descending 
order: federal government second, industry third, 
churches fourth, and labor unions a poor fifth. A sub- 
stantial drop in score between the first four and the last, 
labor unions, may reflect the class orientation of the re- 
spondents. The predominant appraisal of churches as 
only “fair” might be an encouraging indication that this 
group, closely aligned with the churches and therefore in 
a position to effect change, do not view them with self- 
satisfied eves. 

Because the churches’ role in the sensitive area of segre- 
gation and desegration is a subject of deep concern to 
church policy-makers at this time, respondents were asked 
to choose from among six statements the one which best 
described the responsibility of the local church in a com- 
munity where racial segregation becomes an issue. The 
six statements ranged from direct support and leadership 
of segregation forces to direct support and leadership of 
integration forces, with several “respectable” choices in 
between. These intermediate choices recognized a moral 
responsibility on the part of the church but called for a 
mediative role rather than one of direct action. Even with 
these alternatives the strong majority (76 per cent) 
favored direct action in support and leadership of the 
integration forces. Another 10 per cent favored the second 
most forthright choice for integration which called for 
a stating of the Christian position on race but not the 
taking of an active part in the resolution of the local 
issues. The other four choices of neutrality, mediation, 
Christian judgment on tactics, and support of segregation 
forces mustered only a combined nine per cent. 

The same general pattern was found in all parts of the 
country, a strong majority favoring a straightforward 
active role on the part of the local churches in the area 
of racial integration. 

These preliminary findings, as well as those not in- 
cluded in this brief article, provide information about 
participants in the National Council policy-making body 
not readily available before. They suggest areas in need 
of further and more detailed study. 

Perhaps we can gain some self-confidence from this 
initial self-evaluation and consider it a minor but positive 
step in the direction of maturity. For it is through self- 
knowledge that institutions, as well as individuals, grow 
and may begin to assume an objectively prophetic role in 
society, 


Social Forms of Religious Expression 


An “expanding literature” on “Sociological Forms of 
Religious Expression in Western Christianity” is reviewed 
by Frederick A. Shippey of Drew Theological Seminary 
in Religion in Life, Nashville, Spring, 1958, issue. The 
writings of Ernst P. W. Troeltsch (1865-1923) to dis- 
cover “the intrinsic sociological idea of Christianity and 
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its structure and organization,” and to learn “what has 
been the actual influence of the churches upon social 
phenomena,” are thoroughly interpreted. Troeltsch de- 
scribed three forms: sect, church, mysticism. 

H. Richard Niebuhr of the Yale Divinity School 
acknowledges his debt to Troeltsch. Dr. Shippey regards 
Niebuhr as “perhaps the leading follower of Troeltsch in 
America.” In Richard Niebuhr’s The Social Sources of 
Denominationalism he records that he turned “from 
theology to history, sociology, and ethics for a more satis- 
factory account of denominational differences and a more 
significant approach to the question of union.” 

Interesting extensions of the Richard Niebuhr concepts 
have been made by a number of scholars quoted by Dr. 
Shippey. “Their published monographs and _ scholarly 
articles disclose more than a casual interest in the possible 
interrelationship between forms of religious expression 
and forms of social structure. From an evaluation of 
such materials, religion can presumably benefit. Con- 
sequently, as theologian and scientist confer, one may ob- 
serve the appearance of a new epoch of significance for 
Christian faith in its manifold expressions in the Western 
world.” 

The City Church and Social Class, by Frederick A. 
Shippey, is published in pamphlet form by the Division 
of National Missions of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (1958, 50 cents). Among the “concluding generaliza- 
tions” are these: “Social stratification is part of the 
empirical reality of the American environment. Class 
conflict and mobility center around economic position and 
cultural advantage.” There is difficulty “in overcoming 
class. barriers.” Class orientation “complicates the 
church’s task.” 


Christian Science: Power, Policy, Practice 


“Christian Science is not typical orthodox Protes- 
tantism, but . . . it is linked historically with that branch 
of the Christian faith. . . . Christian Science is a modern 
restatement of the Christian faith by Mary Baker Eddy.” 
Thus writes Charles S. Braden, an author known for his 
works on comparative religion, in a book, Christian Sci- 
ence Today (Dallas, Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1958. $5.95). Although there has been “bitter 
antagonism” toward the denomination, Professor Braden 
thinks that “gradually religious opposition has lessened.” 
“The church has come to be respected and almost, if not 
quite, fully accepted by sister churches. The quiet 
Christian character of so many of those who hold to the 
Christian Science faith, the exemplary lives they live in 
the community, and the serenity and calm which many of 
them have achieved through their faith have been im- 
portant factors in winning this acceptance.” 

Professor Braden writes a thorough account with per- 
spective. He gives a brief but meaningful biography of 
Mary Baker Eddy, the founder. He tells about the early 
organization of Christian Science. 

Then come eight chapters on the church since the days 
of Mrs. Eddy, and four on the development of Christian 
Science thought and practice. 

Available data on the extent of the movement through- 
out the world are interpreted. In the early years the 
spread of Christian Science was slow. Mrs. Eddy her- 
self established “a rule” that statistics should not be re- 
ported. At present the number of local churches is re- 
ported, and from the Census of Religious Bodies one has 
information about membership and average size of con- 
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gregations in the U.S.A. for the census years. The 
Journal of the church reports in 1958 3,115 churches and 
societies throughout the world, of which 2,372 are in the 
U.S. The number of churches and societies in the world 
increased 60 per cent between 1911 and 1923, but only 
7.7 per cent between 1941 and 1958. In the Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1936, the last of these censuses, there 
were reported to be 268,915 members of the Christian 
Science Church, in 2,284 congregations, or an average of 
118 persons per local group. Christian Science groups 
are found mainly in urban areas; only in the Far West 
has the movement gone “into the smaller towns in any 
substantial manner.” 

The lively struggles between Christian Science and the 
law, between Christian Science and the medical profes- 
sion, and between the Mother Church and certain dis- 
senters are interpreted by Professor Braden. He also 
traces and describes “the evolution of Christian Science 
practice.” 


“Settling Accounts” 


Following is almost the full text of a statement made 
by Marya Mannes on the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s TV program, “Outlook,” edited by Chet Huntley 
and presented December 8, 1957: 


“This is the season of lists. Christmas lists, card lists, 
party lists, food lists. In millions of American homes 
an army of worried women wrinkle their brows and chew 
their pencils in an agony of doubt as to what to give, 
what to order, whom to remember, and whom to write. 
In this early ordeal, feelings of guilt are heaped as high 
as surges of generosity: ‘We’ve got to give Aunt Emily 
something special this year . . . that antique decanter she 
gave us last Christmas must have cost a fortune!’ And 
so on and so forth. And so it must be . . . there’s no get- 
ting around it, and when you come right down to it, 
very few people want to get around it. It is part of the 
American nature to indulge in orgies of giving. 

“But there’s a kind of Christmas list that doesn’t quite 
fit into this category. It’s the kind of list that men dic- 
tate to their secretaries in the offices of large corporations 
and successful businesses. ‘Miss Stickney,’ they say, ‘or, 
Mabel: Be sure to send a case of our special reserve to 
the following sales managers.’ Or they will say, ‘Miss 
Levy, don’t forget to send one of our emba stoles to Mrs. 
Sperling . . . you know, the wife of the president of 
Western Tool and Die.’ 


“Now these men don’t send these presents to the sales 
managers and the wives of corporation heads because 
they like them. Half the time they hardly know them at 
all. What’s more, there’s no generosity involved, because 
Mr. A. and Mr. B. don’t pay for these presents. . . . their 
firms do. 


“So what is this strange transaction, this quaint custom 
that flowers at Christmastime and masquerades as Yule- 
tide spirit? Well, it’s called corporate gifts . . . and it’s 
really a sort of spiderweb of favors and obligations in 
which customer and client, giver and receiver, are in- 
extricably tangled, for better and for worse, for as long 
as they both shall live. It is ... simply, and not so pure- 
ly ... business: and it has as much to do with Christmas 
as a rock-and-roll carol. 

“To be more specific about the effects of this corporate 
giving, let’s say that Mr. B. is the manager of a hotel in 
a big chain of hotels, and that Mr. X. is a television set 
manufacturer. At Christmas, Mr. X. sends Mr. B. a 


custom-made combination television and hi-fi phonograph 
set for his own use. Now the firm that equipped B's 
hotels with television sets only sent him a new transisto, 
radio for Christmas. Is there much doubt that the nex 
time Mr. B. has to provide sets for a new hotel, he wil 
order them from the firm that sent him the custom-made 
set! 

“And what of Mr. Y. who runs a department store. 
How can he forget, when he places his next year’s orders, 
that a certain fur wholesaler sent his wife a mink stok 
for Christmas? Can he honestly say that this will not 
give Mr, P. a certain preference? Can he afford to ig. 
nore P. in his orders, even though he prefers the quality 
and prices of Mr. W.’s firm? I for one doubt it. 

“This business of corporate gifts is a kind of squeeze 
play which diminishes the moral stature of the one who 
receives as well as the one who gives. The truly ethical 
man will not take part in this kind of unofficial blackmail, 
for that is what it really is. The truly ethical man will 
not accept gifts of value from people he does not value, 
nor will he bestow presents that he does not pay for on 
people he barely knows. 

“But where are these ethical men? Are they ashamed 
of their ethics? It is a basic principle of equality not 
to be better than anybody else? One thing scems sure: 
the edges of our morality have become so blurred that 
practices which would have horrified our grandfathers are 
now standard procedures, to be shrugged off as part of 
the day’s business. But Christmas is not part of the day’s 
business . . . and it could, I think, be called a sacrilege to 
use Christmas as a reason, excuse, and cover for the kind 
of bribery and influence which corporate giving really is. 


“Which of our great corporations will be the first to 
condemn this practice and forbid its continuance? What 
business leader will come out and call it what it is? ... 


“This would be a wonderful present to place at the foot 
of the tree of morality, whose needles have been dropping 
badly for quite a while. It would be a wonderful way to 
celebrate Christmas.” 


“Ethical Goals for Agricultural Policy” 


Following is the text of a statement, title as above, 
adopted by the General Board of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., June 4, 1958: 


A Christian ethical approach to agriculture begins with 
the acknowledgment that “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” God, the Creator, has given man a 
special position in the world, with a specific responsibility 
for the fruits of the earth and towards all living things. 
This is the stewardship of the earth’s resources for the 
nourishment and the enrichment of human life. Thus 
the production of food and fibre—the primary task of 
farmers—becomes a service to God and man. 


In the light of basic Christian concepts, the National 
Council of Churches affirms certain major goals of agri- 
cultural policy and commends them to the churches and 
to the consciences of Christian men and women. 


Opportunity for the full and wholesome development 
of persons. Poverty is often crippling to human per- 
sonality. The fact that many farm families could not 
achieve adequate levels of productivity and income even 
during the decade of comparative farm prosperity fol- 
lowing World War II makes it clear that both their situ- 
ation and the national interest call for national programs 
to assist them to higher levels of living. General farm 
organizations, farmer cooperatives, and government 
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should be encouraged to develop programs which will en- 
large the opportunities for low-income farm families to 
earn adequate incomes and achieve satisfactory levels of 
living, either on or off the farm, as the sound basis for 
wholesome personality growth. 

A violation of the Christian concept of justice exists 
in the fact that wage workers in agriculture are denied 
most of the legal and economic protections long accorded 
to wage workers in industry. We believe that, with adap- 
tations required for their practical application to the 
business of farming (as in the enactments on social securi- 
ty), the principles of workmen’s and unemployment com- 
pensation, minimum wage laws, and the right to organize 
and bargain collectively under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act should be extended to wage workers in agri- 
culture. 


Preservation of the integrity of the farm family and the 
enrichinent of rural family life. The Christian faith at- 
taches special significance to the family where Christian 
love and forgiveness can best be personally experienced. 
The adequate family farm has provided, throughout our 
history, that type of rural environment most conducive 
to the growth of human personality, the stability and en- 
richment of family life, and the strength of the com- 
munity and its institutions. This pattern of agriculture 
also has contributed notably to national strength and the 
preservation of democratic attitudes and practices. There- 
fore, preservation and extension of the efficient family- 
type farm as the predominant pattern of American agri- 
culture should be a conscious goal of our national policy. 


The encouragement of voluntary association, coopera- 
tion, and mutual aid among farm people. Christian tradi- 
tion has always emphasized mutual aid and cooperation as 
practical expressions of the command to love God and 
neighbor. One of the finest things farmers have done 
has been to associate themselves together in voluntary 
organizations for mutual aid and cooperation. Such as- 
sociation should be encouraged, with the opportunity it 
provides for character growth through independent judg- 
ment, decision-making, responsibility-bearing, and the 
like. The churches should encourage full membership 
participation in such organizations of mutual aid and 
cooperation as a genuine contribution to both Christian 
and democratic ideals for society. 

Conservation of nature’s resources and their develop- 
ment for the legitimate uses of mankind. Conservation 
and wise use of the earth’s resources are requirements 
of Christian stewardship. Such stewardship should al- 
ways discipline the rights of ownership of agricultural re- 
sources. Conservation practices have to be applied ulti- 
mately by farmers on their own acres. Conservation, 
however, is also a national problem and requires national 
attention. The churches must help all people to see that 
each of us owes a portion of the cost of conserving the 
nation’s soil fertility. That charge can be met most ef- 
fectively through publicly encouraged and supported pro- 
grams of soil conservation. 

Adequate and healthful diets for the world’s growing 
populations. In Christian perspective the abundant agri- 
cultural production of America should be viewed as a 
blessing. Within sound conservation practices, and in the 
light of real national and world need, sustained and 
realistic abundance in agricultural production should be 
encouraged. Efficiency in production must be matched 
by effective distribution, to the end that all people may be 
fed and clothed. This requires application of imagina- 
tion and good-will, both at home and abroad, through ex- 
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panded programs of trade, economic aid, and programs 
of distribution carried on by the churches and other 
voluntary agencies, to break the barriers which persist 
between agricultural abundance and human need. 

Fair and reasonably stable levels of income for farm 
producers. Justice demands that farmers who produce 
efficiently and abundantly, where such production is in the 
national interest, should not suffer from this fact, but 
should receive economic rewards comparable with those 
received by persons of similar competence in other voca- 
tions. Because of their ineffective bargaining position, 
farmers have rarely enjoyed true parity of income in the 
open market except during wartime periods of extreme 
demand. Sustained farm income is essential both as a re- 
quirement of justice for farmers and of stability for our 
total economy. Programs, when designed in accordance 
with sound economic principles, and equitably ad- 
ministered to protect farmers against sharp fluctuations 
and downward trends in real income are a legitimate and 
necessary function of the federal government. 


Recognition of human interdependence on a national 
and world scale. “We are severally members one of an- 
other” is a recurrent theme of Christian scripture. Every 
aspect of agricultural policy should be examined for its 
impact upon the general economy, both national and 
world-wide. Programs which seek to advance the in- 
terests of agriculture to the detriment of other groups or 
other nations should be shunned. American policy should 
give both moral and financial support to the United Na- 
tion’s Food and Agriculture Organization and other 
pertinent international bodies. We should also continue 
our policy of gradual reciprocal lowering of tariffs, in- 
cluding tariffs on agricultural products, and reduction of 
arbitrary restrictions on international trade. Programs 
of technical and economic assistance to underdeveloped 
areas should be promoted with vigor. With our mounting 
agricultural productivity, we as individual Christians 
and as a nation carry an ever-increasing obligation to share 
our abundance. 


“The Cooperative Organization 
of Consumers” 


“The hope of the future is that farmers, workers, and 
small businessmen, who suffer periodic losses of property 
and employment in depressions, and who do not receive 
their fair share of the national income even in more 
normal times, will organize themselves at an increasingly 
rapid rate as consumers, producers, and citizens. Thus 
they may build a stable, just, and efficient cooperative 
economy which will lay the economic foundations neces- 
sary for prosperity and peace.” Thus E. R. Bowen writes 
in a book, title above. (Chicago, The Cooperative League, 
343 South Dearborn St., 1957. $1.00.) 


E. R. Bowen was a manufacturer of farm implements 
in the 1920s. After the 1929 depression and much per- 
sonal study he could write: “Finally I concluded that 
the consumer cooperative movement was the principal 
economic means of breaking the bottleneck that prevented 
widespread distribution to consumers everywhere of the 
potential abundance that the power machinery I had 
helped build could produce.” In the early 1930s he be- 
came general secretary of the Cooperative League, from 
which he retired. He has since written six studies, in- 
cluding the one here reviewed, “for the purpose of help- 
ing to build consumer cooperatives faster and better.” 

The why and how of consumer cooperative organiza- 
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tions and their relation to producer and public (or gov- 
ernmental) organizations are considered. There is a 
chapter on national and international cooperative develop- 
ments. Figures are given on the extent of cooperatives in 
the U.S. and in Northern Europe. 

“Life in a Cooperative Community” is the title of the 
closing chapter, and George W. Russell (A.E.) is quoted : 
“We should imagine better than the best we know.’ ” 
Mr. Bowen puts it thus: “Our big job is to transform the 
communities where we live.” The consumer cooperative 
store should be “the nucleus of a cooperative community.” 


Bishop Oxnam on “Right-to-Work” Laws 


In an address before the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Church, Tune 7, 1958, Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam of the Washington Area opposed the “right-to-work” 
laws which are widely advocated by organizations of busi- 
ness. The Bishop quoted a statement adopted by the 
Board of Social and Economic Relations of the Metho- 
dist Church: “Such laws are miscalled  ‘right-to- 
work laws’. The Board held “that union member- 
ship as a basis for continued employment should be left 
to agreement by management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

Bishop Oxnam also quoted, as in opposition to these 
laws, the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Ohio 
and the assembly of the Ohio Council of Churches. He 
also noted the following in a study document which was 
circulated by the Divsion of Christian Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches but which was not 
approved as a pronouncement by the Council’s General 
Board: “Union membership as a basis for employ- 
ment should neither be required nor forbidden by law: 
The decision should be left to agreement by management 
and labor through the process of collective bargaining.” 

A discussion of the “right-to-work” laws, quoting 
opinion favorable and unfavorable, appeared in this 
Service, March 19, 1955. Positions of various economic 
groups were noted in our issue of June 28, 1958. 


Supreme Court and Civil Liberty 


“No discussion of individual liberty can proceed very 
far in this country without serious consideration being 
given to the Supreme Court,” writes Francis A. Allen, 
professor of law at the University of Chicago, in_an 
article, “The Court and Civil Liberty,” appearing in The 
Christian Century, Chicago, June, 1958. Within recent 
months the Supreme Court has handed down decisions 
dealing “with the most sensitive and characteristic issues 
of civil liberty today.” Many citizens believe today that 
the Supreme Court “represents the bastion of our 
liberties.” Others disagree, but “their disagreement with 
the court centers about its particular conceptions of 
liberty.” 

There is ‘no single easy explanation” of the role of the 
Court, or the survival of the Court’s powers for over 150 
years. Through barrages of criticism the Court has been 
able to strike the proper balances from time to time. It 
has thus preserved its prestige, even though “the Supreme 
Court has frustrated and is now frustrating the public 
will in various particulars.” 

Peter Finley Dunne’s character, Mr. Dooley, made the 
now famous remark to the effect that the Supreme Court 
follows the election returns, an observation that Pro- 
fessor Allen regards as too crude for any self-respecting 
judge. But “members of the Court are also members of 
the community and as such are afflicted with the same 


doubts, the same fears and the same aspirations as many 
other members of the community, and proceed on the 
same assumptions.” And “they almost inevitably reflect 
the views of considerable members of the population,” 
Further, a point neglected by Mr. Dooley, the Court “per- 
forms an educational function,” despite what Professor 
Allen calls “abominable” reporting of the Court by the 
press of the nation. 

“There is no doubt that the strong libertarian tendency 
of its decisions sharply distinguishes the temper of the 
Warren court from that of the preceding Vinson court, 
One can only speculate on the causes for the shift. In 
part it may reflect differences in the outlooks and philoso- 
phies of Chief Justice Warren and the late Chief Justice 
Vinson. It may be that the members of the court have 
taken a sober second look at the tendencies of our time, 
It may be that the court had held back in such areas as 
those involving congressional investigating procedures 
until persuaded that Congress would not, of itself, assume 
its responsibilities and reform its practices. 

“For whatever reason, the Supreme Court today is 
offering leadership in the effort to revitalize the nation’s 
tradition of civil liberty and individual freedom. Whether 
it will succeed depends on whether it gains the active sup- 
port of citizenry. The whole history of the court makes 
clear that it cannot remain far forward of the people. De 
Tocqueville put it well: ‘Their power is enormous, but 
it is the power of public opinion.’ ” 


Supreme Court on Right to Travel 


The Supreme Court of the United States held on June 
16, 1958, that Congress had not authorized the Secretary 
of State to deny passports to citizens of the United States 
hecause of “beliefs and associations of applicants.’’ Three 
cases at issue were decided together, and the vote in the 
Court was 5 to 4. Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

“The right of exit is a personal right,” he wrote, “ 
cluded within the word ‘liberty’ as used in the Fifth 
Amendment. If that ‘liberty’ is to be regulated it must 
be pursuant to the lawmaking functions of Congress. . 
Congress has made no such provision in explicit terms.” 
Joining with Justice Douglas were Chief Justice Warren 
and Justices Black, Frankfurter, and Brennan. 

Mr. Justice Clark delivered the dissenting opinion, for 
himself and Justices Burton, Harlan, and Whittaker. The 
history of legislative regulation of the issuance of pass- 
ports was reviewed. The minority held that Congress 
had granted discretionary authority to the Secretary of 
State to require the affidavits which the petitioners had 
declined to give. 

Two of the petitioners were alleged to have been com- 
munists, and they had declined to furnish affidavits 
denying membership in the Communist Party. The third 
was refused a passport on the basis of confidential infor- 
mation. 


The Manufacture of News 


“Most of the world’s ‘news’ is manufactured by the 
press itself .. .,” writes T. S. Matthews, an experienced 
journalist, in an article, “What Makes News,” in The 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, December, 1957. Mr. Mat- 
thews was for twenty years on the staff of Time, and 
was the managing editor for a period. He has retired 
to do free-lance writing. Most journalists are said to be 
‘“Sncurious about the real nature of news” and also “un- 
clear about it.” 
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Mr. Matthews once found on the front page of a news- 

r that out of 11 stories seven were not about anything 

that had happened—they were speculations about the 

future. Much “hard news” just falls like manna from 

heaven: “murder and suicide, rape, war, pestilence, 

famine, catastrophes of all kinds.” This ready-made ma- 
terial is exciting to read. 

There are still journalists who allege that they deal in 
“sacredly regarded facts.” Although in spots appear 
facts, other spots “are profanely opinionated.” “Actually 
news includes a great deal of rumor.” 

There are also somewhat unorthodox journalists who 
think that rumors are just as important as facts. Indeed, 
Claud Cockburn, once a correspondent for The Times, 
London, has asked: “How on earth can one tell truth 
from rumor in less than perhaps fifty years?” 

“What keeps the press going is mainly snippets: some 
news, much gossip, loads of rumors—not to speak of all 
the features, extras, special acts and_ entertaining 
etceteras.” 

The positive “power of the press” has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, thinks Mr. Matthews. The press lords are 
the main believers in it. A story goes the rounds to the 
effect that a janitor in the Chicago Tribune building al- 
ways “bet against any political candidate the paper sup- 
ported.” The practice was so profitable that he was 
soon the owner of two apartment houses. (“No doubt 
apocryphal, but in essence true,” Mr. Matthews remarks.) 

The press has negative power “to alarm, enrage, amuse, 
humiliate, annoy, even to drive a person out of his com- 
munity, or his job.” 

“The press is generally appreciated by the public for 
what it is rather than for what it pretends to be; they 
don’t feel it as a power in their lives, but as a perquisite 
in their working day.” 


Britannica Aids University 


Celebrating the 190th birthday of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, William Benton, publisher, stated at a lunch- 
eon in Chicago, on June 10, that the University of Chi- 
cago had received over $5,500,000 in royalties and other 
payments from the publishing enterprise since 1943. The 
University owns the preferred stock, and the Benton 
family owns the common stock. Mr. Benton, former 
Senator from Connecticut, said that the future of the 
Encyclopaedia depended on the degree of interest shown 
by the American people in education and in books in gen- 
eral. He said that the American people spend about 
$1,000,000,000 a year on books, and that this is less, in 
proportion to income, than is spent for books in Great 
Britain. (The New York Times, June 11, 1958.) 


Banker on Social Security 


At a conference on services to the aging, convened 
1958 by the Community Council of Greater New York, 
G. Warfield Hobbs, a vice-president of the First National 
City Bank, New York, made a number of recommenda- 
tons regarding extension and improvement of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, including the following: 

Coverage should be extended to all persons 65 years 
of age and over, including those who have not had an op- 
portunity to participate. This step would operate to re- 
duce the need for public assistance programs for needy 
aged persons. 

The limitation on earnings by persons already receiving 
social security benefits should be modified so that the 
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amount of benefit received by eligible persons should never 
be cut by more than 50 per cent, no matter what the 
amount of their earnings. 

Benefits should be extended so as to provide for medi- 
cal expenses of beneficiaries of the system aged 65 years 
and over. 

The amount of payments of benefits to eligible persons 
should be made flexible, scaled with changes in the index 
of the cost of living. (The New York Times, April 2, 
1958.) 


Among Reflection Books 


Among recent titles in the paperback series, Reflection 
Books, published by Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., are the following: 

Religion and Health, edited by Simon Doniger, 1958. 
50 cents. Seven contributors write for modern inquirers 
who ask such questions as, “Can faith promote better 
health in those who are well?” All the contributions ap- 
peared originally in the periodical, Pastoral Psychology, 
but have been edited for this book. 

Ten Makers of Modern Protestant Thought. Edited 
by George L. Hunt, 1958. 50 cents. Ten brief contribu- 
tions are presented, emphasizing the thoughts of Albert 
Schweitzer, Walter Rauschenbusch, William Temple, 
Soren Kierkegaard, Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Rudolph Bultmann, Martin Buber. 
Six of the articles appeared previously in Crossroads, a 
magazine published by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Mr. Hunt, 
the editor of the book and periodical, supplies a brief but 
comprehensive introduction referring to developments in 
Protestant thought since 1900 in Bible study, social con- 
cern, theology, and in the nature and mission of the 
church, 


“Community Welfare Organization” 


“The motivations for providing social welfare services 
are as varied as the sources from which the aid origi- 
nated,” writes Arthur Dunham in a book, Community 
IVelfare Organization: Principles and Practice, which 
focuses “‘on the practical use of the process of commu- 
nity organization.” (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1958. $5.75.) The author is professor of community 
organization, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan. 

He gives an introduction to community organization ; 
an extended treatment of agencies and programs, includ- 
ing such as united funds and social service exchanges ; a 
consideration of methods and guiding principles for “the 
practitioner of community organization”; and a_ final 
chapter on “frontiers of community organization.” He 
includes a list of “basic references on community welfare 
organization,” and an appendix on “Major Chronological 
Developments in Community Welfare Organization in the 
U.S., 1870-1957.” 

Among a number of guiding principles suggested are 
these: “Social welfare programs should be increasingly 
concerned with prevention. . . . Prevention . . . is more 
valuable than cure.” “The programs, functions, and serv- 
ices of social welfare agencies should be conceived of as 
dynamic, flexible, and subject to change. . . .” “Volun- 
tary cooperation is the key to effective community or- 
ganization.” The professional worker is called upon for 
creative leadership, but “basic decisions regarding pro- 
gram and policy should be made by lay groups. . . .” 
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There is a thorough chapter on “Social Action,” which 
includes the line, “It may be taken for granted that every 
social worker should be concerned with social action.” 
His discussion of the theme is carried on with perspec- 
tive. In “thousands” of controversial situations, “there 
is no ‘one right answer’ which will commend itself to 
all intelligent people.” 


Patterns of Interaction in 
Desegregated Schools 


“Conclusions based upon observation of Negro-White 
student interaction in a study of seven school districts 
in central Missouri, where desegregation had occurred in 
some form” are presented by Robert J. Dwyer in an 
article, “A Report on Patterns of Interaction in Desegre- 
gated Schools,” in The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
New York, March, 1958. “Desegregation had been in 
process for one or two vears in the schools studied. In 
no school was the Negro student population more than 
ten per cent.” A summary of the conclusions follows: 

“The lower the age and grade level the more readily do 
students adjust to the process of integration. . 

“Boys adjust to the integration process more readily 
than girls. ... 

“There are more informal associations on the elemen- 
tary level than on the secondary level. . . . 


“The longer an integrated situation continues, the more 
likely it is that there will be an increase in interaction. 
That is, the second year of integration in a given school 
tends to result in interaction in more situations and in 
more spontaneous interaction between individuals than 
occurs in the first year, when there is likely to be some 
discomfort and tension. 


Positions of the American Jewish Committee 


The American Jewish Committee, New York, a lay 
organization, has issued statements on federal aid for 
school construction, interreligious cooperation, and _ re- 
ligion in public education, which are here reviewed from 
texts received in 1958 from the Committee. 

The Committee has reaffirmed its resolution of 1955 
urging approval of federal aid to the states for construc- 
tion of public schools, noting that the White House Con- 
ference on Education had approved federal aid. 

The statement on interreligious cooperation is here 
reproduced in full text: 


“Religious life, flourishing on American soil since 
earliest times, has shown special vigor in the past several 
decades. Every faith enjoys the freedom to express itself, 
to educate its children according to its tenets, and to par- 
ticipate fully in every facet of the nation’s life. Religious 
heterogeneity has enriched our culture and raised the 
ethical level of our people. Accustomed to a multiplicity 
of religious views, the American people accept religious 
diversity as normal in our society. 


“But the recent growth of religious affiliation is giving 
rise to a certain degree of social separation. Adherents 
of a particular faith tend to build their cultural, social 
and recreational life around church or synagogue. This 
tendency, if carried too far, impedes intergroup relations, 
leads to unnecessary misunderstanding and engenders 
indifference to the needs of the total community. Many 
religious leaders recognize the duty of offsetting this 
tendency, while maintaining the uniqueness and integrity 


of their own faiths. Any and all activity directed to these 
ends should be encouraged. 

“Where the community enjoys healthy intergroup rela. 
tions, even issues provoking the most widely disparate 
viewpoints, such as censorship, child adoption and re. 
ligion in the schools, are not beyond solution. 


“Interreligious cooperation for the common good is an 
indispensable element to a strong and enriched community 
life. Let Catholics, Protestants and Jews talk and work 
together in community undertakings. In so doing we 
shall learn to understand our various perspectives of 
faith and invigorate our democracy. 

“The American Jewish Committee recognizes its con- 
tinuous responsibility to engage in programs leading to 
interreligious understanding and cooperation. This effort 
should be implemented nationally and locally, with our 
chapters playing an active role.” 


In the declaration on religion in public education, the 
Committee states its belief that “the vitality of American 
churches and synagogues flows in large measure from 
our tradition of separating church and state,” and “fur- 
ther that this unique concept provides the soundest 
foundation for religious freedom.” “The public school is 
one of the chief instruments for developing an informed 
citizenry and achieving the goals of American democracy.” 

But “today we witness an unfortunate effort to revamp 
the school curriculum by introducing a theistic emphasis.” 
The Committee states that “such a program is unaccept- 
able, because the maintenance and furtherance of religion 
are the responsbility of the home, church, and synagogue.” 
The Committee does not agree “‘that a theistically-oriented 
public school system is justified because of majority will.” 

“We urge that the public schools continue to govern 
themselves by certain generally accepted principles dic- 
tated by experience and tradition: 

“Our schools should maintain complete impartiality in 
the realm of religion. They should never undermine 
the faith of any child, nor question the absence of religious 
belief in any child. 

“While the majority governs in a democratic society, 
neither American tradition nor our Constitution make this 
rule applicable to matters of religion. 

“Public school teachers should not undertake religious 
instruction in the schools. 

“Children of every shade of religious opinion should 
enjoy complete equality in the classroom. Moreover, 
under our fundamental law, students without formal 
religious training, as well as those who do not accept 
religious viewpoints, must stand as equals of their reli- 
giously-educated classmates. 

“Pertinent references to religion, even to doctrinal 
differences, whenever intrinsic to the lesson at hand, 
should be included in the teaching of history, the social 
studies, literature, art and other subjects. However, 
great care must be taken by teachers to insure that their 
own religious attachment or absence thereof does not 
color their instruction. Where questions of doctrine are 
not clearly relevant to an understanding of the subject 
under discussion, the teacher should always refer the 
children to home, church or synagogue for interpreta- 
tions.” 

The Committee also opposes “released-time” plans, and 
adds: 

“Particularly deplorable is the fact that some communi- 
ties continue to disregard the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in the McCollum case by permitting released time classes 
to be held on school property.” 
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